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SUMMARIES OF ARTICLES. 

[Abbreviations. — Am. J. Ps.= American Journal of Psychology ; Ar.f. G. 
Ph. = Archiv filr Geschichte der Philosophic ; Int. J. E. = International Journal 
of Ethics ; Phil. Stud. =Philosophische Studien ; Rev. Ph. = Revue Philosophique ; 
R. I. d. Fil. = Rivista Italiana di Filosofia ; V. f w. Ph. = Vierteljahrschrift fiir 
wissenschaftliche Philosophic ; Z. f. Ph. = Zeitschrift fur Philosophic und philo- 
sophische Kritik; Z. f. Ps. u. Phys. d. Sinn. = Zeitschrift J r iir Psychologic und 
Physiologic der Sinnesorgane ; Phil. Jahr. = Philosophisches Jahrbuch ; Rev. de 
Mlt. = Revue de Mitaphysique et de Morale ; Ar. f. sys. Ph. = Archiv fiir 
systematische Philosophic. — Other titles are self-explanatory.] 

ETHICAL. 

The Moral and Ethical Teachings of the Ancient Zoroastrian Religion. 
A. V. Williams Jackson. Int. J. E., VII, i, pp. 55-63. 

Dualism was a characteristic tenet of the Zoroastrian creed. The two 
contending spirits of Good and Evil are absolute. This is fundamental to 
the entire ethical system. As a prime factor in this tenet stands the doc- 
trine of the freedom of the will ; and a second important element is the 
doctrine of man's responsibility. The quintessence of the moral teachings 
of Zoroaster may be summed up in the doctrinal triad, " good thoughts, 
good words, good deeds." Through these three stages the soul of the 
righteous man ascends after death into the infinite light ; while evil 
thoughts, etc., are the grades through which the spirit of the damned falls 
to endless darkness. In the ethical code we may find almost every article 
of our duty towards God, neighbor, and self. Physical culture and freedom 
from defilement were emphasized. The reform of Zoroaster had also its 
social aspect, in that it upheld the care of domestic animals and " the good 
deeds of husbandry " (avesta), and assigned to each class in the state its 
own particular duties. — On the other hand, certain vicious practices and a 
few gross superstitions worked their way in. With the decadence of the 
Achaemenian dynasty, the moral tone of Iran was weakened by a wave of 
luxury ; but the faith contained in itself the remedy against dissolution. As 
proof of the merit of the Zoroastrian creed, as a working hypothesis, stands 
the character of those who profess the faith to-day. These are the com- 
munity of the Parsis in India, religious exiles from Iran since the days of 
the Mohammedan invasion. Albert Lefevre. 

Conscience. Henry Sturt. Mind, No. 19, pp. 343-353. 

Conscience, the guiding principle of man's ethical judgments, is not 
something external, or independent of his personality. Moral judgments 
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are reached by a sort of intuition ; they are formed by a process essentially 
inexact. The moral faculty is subject to growth and change, but conscience 
is remarkably steady and regular. To explain this regularity and perma- 
nence of moral judgments, we must suppose a permanent moral structure. 
The permanent factor and central fact of moral experience is the regulation 
of conduct by a moral ideal, which is, specifically, an image of the sort of 
man each person thinks he ought to be. The ideal is personal, and the 
product of desire. As in all cases of desire, so here we form the image of 
ourselves as acting for the best ; but this image, rendered permanent by 
repetition and habit, becomes the moral ideal. A man is said to have ' no 
conscience ' when he has a lack of moral scruple on certain points of con- 
duct. This moral deficiency has its origin in a low social environment. 
When we know the right and will not do it, we ' disobey conscience.' A 
man has a ' tender conscience ' who is spontaneous in the habit of testing 
his conduct by comparing it with his ideal, and of making sure that the 
ideal itself is sound by comparing its elements with one another. The man 
of opposite character is a ' hardened sinner.' One who is conscious of 
having violated the moral ideal, but who has not yet absolutely abandoned 
it, is said to be ' conscience-stricken,' to be ' remorseful ' when this con- 
sciousness is very acute, and ' penitent ' when there is a thoroughgoing 
renunciation of evil courses and a resolution to return to the ideal. These 
feelings imply a fairly high grade of moral development ; they are to be 
distinguished from a ' bad ' or ' guilty conscience ' which contains merely a 
sense of shame and of liability to punishment, but no self-reproach or reso- 
lution to do good. j. d. Logan. 

Ethics from a purely Practical Standpoint, Mrs. Bain. Mind, No. 

19. PP- 327-342. 

The method of universalistic hedonism is the most reliable and effective 
— the most genuinely practical — method for the guidance of private con- 
duct, of moral teachers, and of politicians. The impossibility of a science 
of hedonic calculation does not affect the situation, because we are not 
to take account of every action, but of general lines of conduct, making 
due allowances for disparities in human nature and men's environment. 
Hedonic instruction will aim to show how modes of conduct are or are not 
hedonically justifiable. The instruction will have a moralizing effect, 
because men will possess clearer insight into the consequences of actions- 
This insight will become morally effective, in virtue of our sympathetic and 
social nature. j. d. Logan. 

Essai sur les fondements de la religion et de la morale. A. Spir. 
Rev. de. Me't, IV, pp. 629-645. 

The cause of morality is indissolubly bound up with that of science, but 
this does not mean that morality is bound by physical laws exclusively. As 
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science is impossible without logical laws independent of physical laws of 
thought, so true morality is impossible without a moral law independent of the 
physical laws of the will. The fallacy of taking pleasure as the foundation 
of morality is, that it places man at the point of view of the animal who 
knows not the distinction between good and evil, although it does know 
the distinction between pleasure and pain. — To base it on egoism is alike 
fallacious, for this reduces it to the level of tastes. — All willing has its 
source in a state of discontent, and the final end is that of harmony or 
identity. This is what we mean when we say that the final end of willing 
is the good. — The goods of this world are not positively bad, as the ascetics 
held, but are a relative good, and ought not to be considered bad unless 
enjoyed at the expense of others, or without regard to others. The normal 
nature of things ought to be considered as the good, and the bad as abnormal. 
This consciousness of the absolute opposition between good and bad is the 
foundation of morality. — What is the relation of this to liberty ? Moral 
obligation presupposes liberty, but liberty is not an absolute faculty determin- 
ing itself independently, but is the participation in the absolute character of 
the moral law. There is more participation as there is more knowledge. 
The true is the normal nature of thought, and the good is the normal nature 
of the will. In willing, then, in realizing the good, we are free. But to 
will to realize the good, knowledge is necessary ; therefore, true knowledge 
and logical thought are the foundation of moral freedom. 

A. Allen-Forrest. 



METAPHYSICAL AND EPISTEMOLOGICAL. 

The Will to Believe. William James. New World, June, 1896, 
Vol. V, No. 18, pp. 327-347. 

The article begins by distinguishing Hypotheses as live and dead, accord- 
ing as they do or do not tend to issue in corresponding acts ; and Options 
as (a) living or dead, (b) forced or avoidable, (c) momentous or trivial. 
A genuine option between alternative hypotheses is living, forced, and 
momentous. Proceeding to consider " the actual psychology of human 
opinion," we find (1) that "when we look at certain facts, it seems as if our 
passional and volitional nature lay at the root of all our convictions ; (2) 
when we look at others, it seems as if they could do nothing when our 
intellect had once had its say." " Our passional nature must, and lawfully 
may, decide an option between propositions, whenever it is a genuine 
option that cannot by its nature be decided on intellectual grounds ; for to 
say, under such circumstances, ' Do not decide, but leave the question 
open,' is itself a passional distinction, just like saying ' Yes ' or ' No,' and is 
attended with the same risk of losing the truth." For, as regards the value 
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of our knowledge, we must be empiricists, rather than absolutists. " The 
much-lauded objective evidence is never triumphantly there. It is a mere 
aspiration or Grenzbegriff, marking the infinitely remote ideal of our think- 
ing life." But " when, as empiricists, we give up the doctrine of objective 
certitude, we do not thereby give up the quest or, hope of truth itself. We 
still pin our faith on its existence, and still believe that we gain an ever 
better position towards it by systematically continuing to roll up experiences 
and think." And, as between the two ideals of " knowing the truth " and 
"avoiding error," we may easily, through our fear of error, miss the 
truth. " Not so are victories either over enemies or over nature gained. 
Our errors are surely not such awfully momentous things." We must be 
prepared to risk falling into error if we would not risk the attainment of 
truth. Of course, "where there is no forced option, the dispassionately 
judicial intellect, with no pet hypothesis, saving us at any rate from dupery, 
ought to be our ideal." But there are forced options; we cannot always 
" wait with impunity till the coercive evidence shall have arrived." Such 
are moral questions. " There is no middle course between letting our pas- 
sional nature cooperate in our moral beliefs, and resigning ourselves to go 
without moral beliefs at all." Such are all cases in which " faith in a fact, 
based on need of the fact, can create the fact." Such, especially, are 
religious questions. Religion is a genuine option, being (a) momentous, 
(6) forced, (c) living. Here we had better risk the chance of error than the 
loss of truth. " In either case we act, taking our life in our hands." 

J. S. 

On the Origin and Import of the Idea of Causality. Fr. Jodl. 
Monist, VI, 4, pp. 516-533. 

All idealistic attempts to cope with Hume's sceptical analysis of the 
notion of causality have failed : Kant and the Kantians have simply ex- 
alted ' custom ' into a ' category ' ; Lotze has given us a world-unity which 
accounts for nothing definite. Hence, if we wish to refute Hume, we must 
be, not less, but still more empirical than he. For Hume, the ' impression ' 
is the test of reality, and since we get no impression of the necessity of the 
causal relation, he declares this relation to be not objective at all, but merely 
a creation of customary association. But this analysis is not valid. Hume 
has taken the abstract elements of Psychology in place of the concrete 
experiences of Epistemology. Experience gives us no simple impressions, 
but only complex representations of things and events, within which the 
causal relation as well as other relations is already present. As to the 
content of the notion of causality, it rests upon an analogy with the volun- 
tary action of the subject upon the world about him. This origin is appar- 
ent in mythology, which is the earliest formulation of external causation, 
and reappears in the conception of force, which is only a weakened mytho- 
logical personification. As used in the sciences of the present day, causality 
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means transformation, and in order that an event be explained, we demand 
a direct intuitive view of the transformation and of the mode of emanation 
of things from one another, a direct and actual perception of the propaga- 
tion of one state or property into something different. If now Hume 
demands to see the necessary connection of two events, meaning a force 
which acts between them, we answer that this is a complete misunderstand- 
ing ; but on the other hand, that passing of one thing into another, which 
is true causality, is directly perceptible in experience. The task of modern 
science is to formulate these complex transformations in deductive form, so 
that they may be accurately followed step by step. Alex _ Meiklejohn _ 

Warum betrauen wir den grundlegenden Hypothesen unseres Denkens. 
Arvid Grotenfelt. Z. f. Ph., CVIII, i, pp. 19-53. 

The writer avows his adherence to the epistemological realism of Volkelt 
and von Hartmann. In discussing the fundamental hypotheses of thought, 
he arrives at the following conclusions: (1) The one final criterion of a 
strictly objective truth is the necessity of thinking it. We can doubt the 
logically necessary only by putting ourselves, as it were, outside the stand- 
point of thought itself, for thought " confides absolutely in its own imma- 
nent necessity." (2) The real criterion of the necessity of a thought is two- 
fold, consisting in the immediate consciousness, first, that the thought is 
necessary ; and second, that this necessity proceeds from the objective 
nature of the thing thought. In the history of science, so many principles 
which are by no means axiomatic have been claimed as such, that Mill, 
Laas, and others, for the moment, seem justified in reducing all necessity of 
thought to deeply rooted habits of association. Their view, however, rests 
on the premises of empiricism, and falls with them. As a matter of fact, 
all spurious axioms fail under the test here proposed. The old rule of 
trying an alleged axiom by the effort to think its opposite, is of practical 
value, but gives us no insight into the real nature of necessity. (3) The 
laws of formal logic are necessities of thought for every rational being. 
So are the propositions of pure mathematics which are mere applications 
of the laws of logic to relations of magnitude. As the truths of geometry 
and chronometry are applications of mathematics to relations of space and 
time, they may depend upon our subjective mode of perception, and may 
not be valid for things in themselves. The laws of logic and mathematics 
are indispensable aids in the development of the natural sciences. This 
fact is an experiential proof that the laws of 'trans-subjective reality' have 
some sort of correspondence with the laws of our thought. (4) Even the 
most general laws of physics, such as those of indestructibility, inertia, and 
conservation of energy, are neither axiomatic nor demonstrable by deduc- 
tion, but are merely hypotheses, which do indeed seem to possess an im- 
manent rationality, but which, apart from experience, cannot be, and as an 
historical fact, have not been discovered, nor verified, nor correctly under- 
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stood. From the ' immanent rationality ' of these principles, " it would 
seem as if our reason were possessed of a presentiment of the objective laws 
which prevail in the world of being." This article is to be continued. 

E. A. McC. Gamble. 

Nbcessiti d'une interpretation psychologique et sociologique du monde. 
A. Fouillee. Rev. Ph., XXI, 5, pp. 465-498. 

Fouille"e holds that there are only three ways of establishing between the 
realities which reach our consciousness that unity of composition which is 
both the object of philosophy and the presupposition of morality. We may 
maintain transcendent monism, which places the unity above the physical 
and the psychical in a Substance like that of Spinoza, or in a Force like that 
of Spencer, i.e., in an unknowable, of which we say it is the fundamental 
unity of the plurality of phenomena. But this is really a dualism crowned 
by a unity merely nominal and abstract. True monism can only be based 
upon the knowable, and it has only two possible forms : the reduction of 
the psychical to the physical, or vice versa. All scientific laws tend to 
show that there is in the world a unity of composition. If the elements of 
things were in all points disparate, how could it happen that their laws 
would be everywhere the same ? Phenomena, at bottom, have the same 
nature. We are told that the contents must remain unknown : but there is 
one content which we know directly, viz., ourselves. And when I infer from 
my own consciousness to yours, and attribute to you pleasures and pains, 
thoughts and volitions similar to those I find in myself, my inference suc- 
ceeds theoretically and practically. It is essential for morality that I am 
not mistaken in this. What duties would I impose upon myself towards 
illusions, or towards beings which I conceive only as external relations? 
— The author has long held that the world is a universal republic, that it 
is a social organism, or tending to become social, because the complete 
satisfaction of the individual will includes that of the universal will. In his 
Psychologie des ide"es-forces, he tried to show that human reason is in great 
part (as Plato and Aristotle well knew before Rousseau, Hegel, Comte, 
Spencer, and Lewes) a social product, that our intellectual structure is 
explained in great part by the social life. The movement of science and 
contemporary philosophy has confirmed this view. We see, recently, in 
opposition to the attempts of Spencer and Schaeffle to reduce sociology to 
biology, a movement to explain biology by sociology. The social idea has 
invaded natural history with the theory of polyzoism. Instead of saying 
with Spencer that society is an organism, we say to-day that an organism 
is a rudimentary society. Both points of view are correct. There is a 
profound likeness between the vital and the social bond. But Spencer 
pushes the analogy too far. The main difference between a society and 
an organism is that in the organism the cells are deprived of their con- 
sciousness to the profit of the collection, while in the society it is the indi- 
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vidual which possesses the real consciousness. The social consciousness is 
the agreement of individual consciousnesses in certain common ideas. The 
social idea must be used to interpret, not only man, but the whole world. — 
It remains to elucidate the great problem of individuation in its relation to 
socialization. The primitive unities each contain in germ all the ulterior 
specializations, or these latter are the product of divers modes of grouping 
and association. The first hypothesis is that of monadism ; the second is 
atomism. But how can we believe that any simple grouping would produce 
any new reality like that of consciousness ? Nor do detached units offer 
any explanation of thought or knowledge. Neither atomism nor monadism 
affords any final explanation. Hence the necessity of a monism which 
would bring back to a primary unity both physical atoms and psychical 
monads. This unity is Will. If it is correct to say the individual has no 
real existence, except as a unit in the social organism, it is also true that 
humanity finds its realization in the individual consciousness. Where is 
the social consciousness, except in the individual consciousness ? As Hegel 
maintains, the individual is the real, but only as the realization of the uni- 
versal ; and the universal is the real, but only in so far as it manifests 
itself in the individual. D R Major 

Die letzten Fragen der Erkenntnisstheorie und Metaphysik. Ed. von 
Hartmann. Z. f. Ph., CVIII, i, pp. 54-73. 

The author is here replying to Dr. Konig's criticism of von Hartmann's 
Transcendental Realism and Idealism in their Different Relations to the 
Problem of Causahty. Dr. Konig has confused the epistemological and 
metaphysical meanings of the terms immanent and transcendent. Episte- 
mology has necessarily a dualistic basis, conceiving what is known to the 
finite consciousness as immanent, and what is unknown as transcendent. 
Metaphysic aims to be monistic, and explains epistemological dualism, which 
in its turn relieves absolute monism of the monotony of abstract identity. 
Transcendental idealism should be called metaphysical idealism. It regards 
transcendent or absolute knowing as an ideal, and potentially immanent. 
This does not explain actual knowing and the relative agreement of the 
phenomenal worlds in individual minds, because the ideal is not based upon 
the known, i.e., perception. The transcendent for epistemology is the real 
for transcendental realism. And Konig grants that if perceptions are re- 
garded as caused by association in the pure consciousness of the subject, 
then transcendental realism is valid. But if causality (not descriptive) is 
applicable to perceptions, the question is metaphysical, and is concerned 
with their genesis ; transcendental realism is the result. Konig is repre- 
sented as substituting the term epistemological monism for transcendental 
idealism. The result is that things in themselves are cast aside, and ' to be 
is to be perceived.' But von Hartmann holds that it is possible that some 
being could exist which might not be perceived or perceivable. Now such 
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epistemological monism must be either naive or transcendental realism. 
That is to say, if other persons are not to be illusions, but, on the contrary, 
appearances of things in themselves, epistemological dualism must be 
valid. If unity is reached through an absolute consciousness, the latter is 
regarded, as in nai've realism, as identical with the individual consciousness. 
Or if regarded as distinct, they may be related as appearances to things in 
themselves, and thus transcendental realism results. Mary G Allen 



HISTORICAL. 



Zur Philebosfrage. F. Horn. Ar. f. G. Ph., II, 3, pp. 271-296. 

This article is a reply to certain criticisms made by Apelt (Ar./. G. Ph., 
IX, pp. 1 -231) on Horn's Platonstudien. Horn regards the Philebus as 
spurious. Apelt defends its genuineness as a Platonic dialogue. Horn 
states his objections against the Philebus under certain rubrics : I. Pleasure 
as the summum bonum. The Philebus gives no real answer to the ques- 
tion whether knowledge or pleasure is the highest good. It reduces man to 
an oyster, and then asks whether such an existence of undisturbed pleasure, 
apart from all intellectual life, would be an object of choice. In thus shift- 
ing the problem from man and human pleasure to the lowest animal, it begs 
the question. II. Reason as cause. There are four fundamental kinds of 
existence according to the Philebus : (1) the limitless, (2) the limiting, (3) 
that compounded from the two preceding, (4) that which is causative of 
this mixture. Now the mixed life of pleasure and reason Plato places in 
the third category, pleasure in the first, reason in the fourth. This classi- 
fication is impossible. For inasmuch as the third category is a mixture of 
the first two, reason must be the second. III. Pleasures of the body, 
pleasures of the soul, and desire. In the Philebus the doctrine of the rela- 
tion of the body and soul in regard to pleasure is unintelligible. The 
statements about desire are self -contradictory. In 35 A it is said desire 
cannot be explained by means of memory. A little further on it is asserted 
that recollection furnishes the only explanation for desire, which without 
recollection would be unintelligible. Horn agrees with Apelt in the position 
that the Platonic doctrine is that all pleasure is psychical. But this is not 
the teaching of the Philebus, which thus stands opposed to the admittedly 
Platonic doctrine. IV. True and false pleasure. This distinction between 
true and false, which in no wise applies to pleasure, but only to knowledge, is 
made in the Philebus. Apelt explains this by saying that a certain con- 
fusion of the provinces of pleasure and knowledge, of the practical and the 
intellectual, is characteristic of Plato, and this is, therefore, an argument 
for, rather than against, the authenticity of the Philebus. Horn, however, 
objects that the confusion between the practical and intellectual is not the 
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question here, but the confusion in the specific sense of applying determina- 
tions to pleasure, which can only belong to knowledge. This confusion, 
moreover, is not met with in the Republic, where this question is under dis- 
cussion. V. Dialectic. It is a characteristic mark of the Philebus that 
it places a low estimate on Dialectic, which puts this work in opposition 
to the authentic dialogues (Theaet. chap. 24, 25 ; Rep. VII, chap. 2, 3). 
VI. Idea of the good. The idea of the good in the Philebus is dissipated in 
the three ideas of beauty, harmony, and truth, being regarded as a mixture 
of these. The idea of the good in the Philebus has therefore lost its unity, 
and become nothing more than an empty name. Apelt explains that ' idea ' 
is not here used in the specifically Platonic sense. Horn maintains that the 
Philebus (65 A seg.) cannot, without violent interpretation, be regarded as 
referring to anything else than the Idea of the Good in the Platonic sense, and 
that, accordingly, the teaching of the Philebus is in conflict with that of the 
Republic. VII. Sequence or order of the elements of the Good. Such an 
order or rank in goods is altogether out of keeping with the Platonic doc- 
trine on the subject, because in Plato the good is perfect, and this perfection 
would be destroyed, if a single element were removed. Apelt objects that 
several elements which may be necessary in a composite, may still be of 
unequal value when regarded separately ; and that indispensableness for 
the mixture and independent worth are two different notions ; and so, if 
pleasure is shown independently to be the lowest in order of worth, then it 
will have the lowest rank amongst the elements of the composite good. 
Horn replies by admitting the premises, but not the conclusion. The author 
of the Philebus, who is only concerned with the nature of the composite or 
the summum bonum, can discuss the elements only from the standpoint of 
their fitness for this composite, and not from the standpoint of independent 
worth. If fitness rises to the point of indispensableness, as in this case, 
then all grades and ranks in the elements cease ; the one is just as impor- 
tant as the other. W A H 

Platon als Kritiker aristotelischer Ansichten. H. Siebeck. Z. f. Ph., 
I, CVII, 1, pp. 1-28 ; 2, pp. 161-176 ; CVIII, 1, pp. 1-18. 

Siebeck attempts to show in this series of articles that Plato makes reply 
in the Parmenides, Philebus, and Sophist to certain objections brought 
against his philosophy by Aristotle. (1) The participation of a multiplicity 
of things having a single name in a definite Idea, presupposes that the Idea 
is either entirely or partially contained in each of these things, both of which 
is impossible. See Parmeri. 131 A (avrb avrov x^P's) at >d Arist, Met. 
1039 a, 33. We have, in addition to this citation in the Metaphyics, the 
explicit testimony of Alexander of Aphrodisias that this very objection was 
advanced in a treatise of Aristotle (Ilepi tSefiv) which was published while 
Plato was still living. Plato replies : The idea is entirely in every individual, 
but by no means x<*P's airijs, self-divided. This presence in the individual 
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makes it what it is, viz., the idea as existent unity. It can be this only by 
being a unity of existent things that bear one name. (2) The argument 
called rpiros avOpanros, or infinite regressus. See Parmen. 132 A and Arist, 
Met. 990 b, 17, Soph. El. 178 b, 36. Plato replies : That individual men and 
the idea man are not two things, but the former constitute the existences of 
which the latter is the unity, and unity is impossible without multiplicity. 
The reality of the idea and the existence of the individuals are identical. 
(3) The transcendent and absolute nature of the ideas makes them a mean- 
ingless reduplication of things. See Parmen. 133 B seq. and Arist., Met. 
991 a, 12, 1031 a, 31. Plato replies : The idea is not transcendent except 
in the sense in which it is a unity, while the individuals are a multiplicity. 
This multiplicity and unity, however, are only two moments in the same 
thing, and form one complete reality. The existence of the idea, taken 
purely by itself, is only an abstraction of thought ; the idea has its reality 
and existence in the conditions which we see before our eyes, as general 
laws and relations of things. These replies to Aristotelian objections are 
found in the second part of the Parmenides, and from them it is clear that 
Plato has essentially modified his doctrine of ideas to meet the criticisms of 
his most distinguished pupil ; it is clear that his doctrine has become more 
a philosophy of immanence. Plato, however, never ceases to regard the 
universal as the real for us, while Aristotle finds the real only in the indi- 
vidual. There is a further reason for supposing that it is Aristotle whom 
Plato has in mind in these replies, because the polemic in the first book of 
the Metaphysics has been proven (Blass in Rhein. Mus. N. F. 30, p. 472) 
to be a part of the youthful treatise Hepl <j>i\oo-o<t>las, written probably 
while Aristotle was a member of the Academy. 

In the Philebus, which Siebeck supposes to be later than the Parmenides, 
the question is raised whether pleasure or thought is the summum bonum. 
Aristotle, in the early work Protrepticus, opposed the hedonists, in regard- 
ing the latter as exclusively the highest good. The Philebus undertakes to 
find some better theory than these one-sided and partial views. The true 
summum bonum is a complex. Siebeck finds in the Protrepticus the 
immediate motive for the composition of the Philebus. 

Siebeck agrees with Schleiermacher and Apelt that the Sophist also is 
later than the Parmenides. To show that Plato has Aristotle and not 
Antisthenes in mind when the ' reformed materialism ' is discussed, he cites 
the parallel passages Soph. 246 A, De An. 412 a, n; 247 A, Eth. Nic. 
1 129 a, 6 ; 247 A, Anal. 32 a, 37. Also, the two kinds of negation (257 B 
seq.) are those which Aristotle had logically determined by means of the 
distinction between aird^>atrts and a-reprjcris (negatio and privatio); and he 
did this apparently in the early (not extant) treatise 'Ei<\oyr) tS>v ivavrimv. 
The Sophist defends the p,rj ov as an kvavrlov of ov against the objections 
of Aristotle. Siebeck regards the Parmenides as having been written not 
long after 359, and the Philebus and Sophist as following at short intervals. 

W. A. H. 
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La mithode de Descartes avant le " Discours." J. Berthet. Rev. 

de Me"t., IV, 4, pp. 399-41 S- 

The Rules for the Direction of the Mind, although the outcome of 
Descartes' early thought, are exceedingly important for the correct under- 
standing of his method. In them he gives in a simple manner the principles 
which must underlie all further and more complex investigation. Moreover, 
in this work he confines himself exclusively to the doctrine of method, 
although his interests were completely identified with the metaphysical prob- 
lems with which he dealt in a later work. In general, Descartes' method 
is that of mathematics and geometry universalized. But it is necessary to 
consider with reference to this certain other points. First in importance 
among them for the right understanding of Descartes' thought is the idea 
of enumeration. This can be identified neither with induction nor deduc- 
tion, neither with analysis nor synthesis. It comes at the end of these 
processes, although it is not identical with scientific verification. Enumera- 
tion really means the running over all the links in any chain of argument, 
noticing the nature of the simple elements, their interconnection and relation 
in the whole. When we have grasped this whole in one intuition, and no 
flaws can be discovered in the argument, we have attained the highest cer- 
tainty. This point of view presents to us two possible types of question. 
We may have those which are perfect and those which are imperfect. The 
perfect question is one which admits of being broken up into parts, which 
are the centre of interest to the mind. The imperfect question is one the 
answer to which is beyond the bounds of possible human knowledge. The 
Rules, which are more simple than Descartes' later work, lay the basis for 
it, and set forth clearly that method which was his guide, viz., the mathe- 
matical. Faith B. Clark. 

Le developpement de la pensie de Descartes depuis les " Regulae " j'us- 
ou'aux " Meditations." P. Natorp. Rev. de Me*t, IV, 4, pp. 416-432. 

In order to get at the connection between Descartes and Kant, an attempt 
is made in this article to discover the philosophical motive of Descartes 
beyond what he has explicitly stated in his writings. This necessitates a 
study of the development of his thought between the time of the Rules and 
the Meditations. From the idealistic standpoint the question is : Was 
Descartes an idealist when he wrote the Rules, or only after he finds from 
his own consciousness his new standpoint ? Everything that can justly be 
called idealism is contained in the essential idea of the Method. This 
appears in the fact that for Descartes the central point of knowledge is not 
an existence, but a method. The unity in knowledge is the unity of method. 
And idealism is nothing but the comprehension of the universality of things 
in the universality of the knowing mind, determined by the law of method. 
This is the source of the a priori elements of knowledge for Kant, and 
Descartes is quite near Kant here until he falls into the hopeless dualism 
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of his later writings. The rdle of the a priori for Kant is to give a ground 
for experience, while Descartes persists in the naive belief in an object 
existing in itself apart from knowledge, and before knowledge appropriates 
it. In the Meditations the idea of substance is almost Kantian. Sub- 
stance, he says, is not a visual or tactual representation, but solely the 
work of thought. But he forgets that the universe of things can be only a 
universe of thought. The concept, after supporting the process of knowl- 
edge, becomes the reflection of an existence which prior to the concept 
exists in itself. Here thought is relegated to a secondary position. Ideas 
become merely the imprint of the Divine Mind. Apart from the fatal 
inconsistencies arising from his theological conceptions, Descartes' thought 
shows a steady development toward idealism. • Allen-Forrfst 

Le probleme des universaux dans son Evolution historique du IXe au 
XHIe siecle. Maurice de Wulf. Ar. f. G. Ph., II, 4, pp. 427-444. 

During the first part of the mediaeval epoch the nature of universals 
was the great problem of scholasticism. Its development runs parallel 
with that of psychology. The scholastics took up the problem in the terms 
proposed by Porphyry : " Do genera and species exist in nature, or are 
they merely products of the mind?" During the first three centuries of 
the mediaeval period most philosophers accepted the former alternative. 
There are three reasons for the prevalence of Platonic realism : (1) it was 
defended by Erigena ; (2) it explained some doctrines of the Church ; (3) 
it is the simplest, and therefore the earliest, answer to the question of the 
trustworthiness of our conceptual knowledge. The opponents of this ex- 
treme realism have the task of showing whether, and how, our universal ideas 
have validity. The earlier thinkers did not see the problem, and contented 
themselves with affirming that everything in nature is individual. This 
proposition is the common basis of conceptualism, nominalism, and moder- 
ate realism, all of which may be regarded as different stages in the evolu- 
tion of one idea. Abelard made a great step toward solving the problem 
by maintaining not merely the individuality of everything in nature, but also 
the positive existence, the ideal value, of universal concepts. The final 
step consists in saying that although the universal is a product of the mind, 
it has its basis in external reality. It is difficult to say with whom this new 
conception originated, but its complete development appears in John of 

Salisbur y- Ellen B. Talbot. 



